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field, Mass., common council in 1890. That same
year he was sent to the lower branch of the
Massachusetts General Court. Reflected in 1891,
he was made chairman of the judiciary commit-
tee and floor leader. In 1892 Gillett won from a
strong1 Democratic opponent the congressional
seat for the 2nd Massachusetts district, which
was to honor him with sixteen successive elec-
tions. Not till three days before the end of his
first session did he rise to address the House.
The debate was on a Southern member's bill to
repeal all statutes relating- to federal supervision
of elections by special deputy marshals. Gillett
advocated its continuance wherever "fraud and
violence in elections were resulting in ignorance
winning over intelligence." He boldly cham-
pioned the freedman's civil rights in the South
and scathingly denounced Tammany Hall's prac-
tices in Northern elections. Angered New York
Democrats tried to heckle him, but failed to dis-
turb his self-possession. When he ended, a long
cue of Republicans, headed by Nelson Dingley
and former Speaker Reed, came down the aisle
to congratulate him. From that hour he was
recognized as a man marked for high advance-
ment.

Throughout his thirty-two years of service in
the House, Gillett's committee assignments grew
in importance: among them were the committees
on reform of the civil service, the judiciary,
military affairs, and appropriations. In his early
years, when "old-guard" Republicans, opposed
to the merit system, sought to starve it out, their
purpose was defeated by the cordial collabora-
tion of Gillett, chairman of the House commit-
tee on the civil service, 1900-11, and Theodore
Roosevelt, member of the Civil Service Commis-
sion. From 1902 to 1918 Gillett served on the
appropriations committee. His speeches as rank-
ing minority member were at times severely
critical of the majority's measures, but they were
candid and constructive in spirit. He frankly
avowed his belief that "partisanship should stop
at the frontier" and his "hope to follow any
President's lead In international relations."
Aghast at the appalling waste that he saw re-
sulting from appropriation bills based on slip-
shod calculations, he labored incessantly, in com-
mittee, on the floor, and as speaker, for the
establishment of a bureau of the budget Ulti-
mately success was attained by the passage of
the Budget Act in 1921. Close observers con-
sidered Gillett's share in this struggle as his
"greatest contribution to American govern-
ment."

In 1919, when the Republicans reorganized
the House, they placed Gillett in the speaker's
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chair. Upon assuming the office the new Speaker
declared: "I pledge you it will be my aim to
exercise the powers you have conferred upon me
fairly, impartially, judicially and with scrupu-
lous regard for the rights and feelings of every
member of the House" (Congressional Record,
66 Cong., ist Sess.). His conception of the
speakership was very different from that of his
immediate predecessors, and Democrats vied with
Republicans in tribute to the fidelity with which
he adhered to that pledge. In his decisions he
never surrendered to expediency and in his six
years of service, "not one of his rulings was
upset by the House." His farewell to the House,
Mar. 4, 1925, is an address of historic signifi-
cance, for after thirty-two years of continuous
membership in that body, he set forth his de-
liberate appraisal of what Congress had meant
to the people of the United States.

In accepting the office of speaker Gillett had
said: "There is no other in the world for which
I would exchange it." In his farewell six years
later, he declared: "I would rather be speaker
of the House than hold any other position in the
world." Believing that Gillett would be the
strongest candidate for the Senate that the Re-
publicans could present in 1924, President Cool-
idge and other party leaders had insistently
urged him to accept the nomination as a duty,
and to that appeal he had loyally yielded. In the
Senate, however, he found the atmosphere far
less congenial than in the House. He took a
lively interest in the controversy over the World
Court and early gave earnest support to the
President's efforts to secure the Senate's ratifica-
tion of "adhesion" thereto. Later, he introduced
a resolution of his own, intended to secure a
further exchange of views with the signatory
powers to establish whether the difference be-
tween them and the United States could be sat-
isfactorily adjusted. It aroused considerable in-
terest and approval. The committee on foreign
relations made no formal report, but in debate,
however, its disapproval was expressed by Chair-
man William E. Borah, and no further action
was taken.

During his earlier years in Washington, with
William H. Moody \_q.v.~], later associate justice
of the Supreme Court, and William Crozier, des-
tined to become a major-general in the United
States army, he kept bachelor's hall. Theodore
Roosevelt, who knew them well, dubbed them the
"Three Musketeers." On Nov. 25, 1915, how-
ever, Gillett married Christine (Rice) Hoar,
widow of former Representative Rockwood Hoar,
and their home became one of the social centers
of the capital. Gillett adhered to an early an-
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